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course of which a man of ordinary morals is accustomed to observe,
to warn, to punish himself daily; but it was also merrier and
surer. For as no Child of Joy concealed his bosom-folly, so he
and those about him held it for simply what it was : whereas, on
the other plan, by the help of self-deception, this same bosom-
folly often gains the head authority within, and binds down reason
to a secret servitude, at the very time when reason fondly hopes
that she has long since chased it out of doors. The mask of
folly circulated round in this society; and each member was
allowed, in his particular day, to decorate and characterise it with
his own attributes or those of others. At the time of Carnival,
they assumed the greatest freedom, vying with the clergy in at-
tempts to instruct and entertain the multitude. Their solemn
figurative processions of Virtues and Vices, Arts and Sciences,
Quarters of the World, and Seasons of the Year, bodied forth a
number of conceptions, and gave images of many distant objects
to the people, and hence were not without their use; while, on
the other hand, the mummeries of the priesthood tended but to
strengthen a tasteless superstition, already strong enough.

Here again young Serlo was altogether in his element. In-
vention in its strictest sense, it is true, he had not; but, on the
other hand, he had the most consummate skill in employipg what
he found before him; in ordering it; and shadowing it forth. His
roguish turns ; his gift of mimicry; his biting wit, which at least
one day weekly he might use with entire freedom, even against
his benefactors, made him precious, or rather indispensable, to the
whole society.

Yet his restless mind soon drove him from this favourable
scene to other quarters of his country, where other means of in-
struction awaited him. He came into the polished but also barren
part of Germany, where, in worshipping the good and the beau-
tiful, there is indeed no want of truth, but frequently a grievous
want of spirit. His masks would here do nothing for him: he
had now to aim at working on the heart and mind. For short
periods he attached himself to small or to extensive companies of
actors; and marked, on these occasions, what were the distinctive
properties both of the pieces and the players. The monotony
which then reigned on the German theatre, the mawkish sound
and cadence of their Alexandrines, the flat and yet distorted dia-
logue, the shallowness and commonness of these undisguised
preachers of morality, he was not long in comprehending; or in